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INTRODUCTION 

A  religious  rite  which  is  believed  to  work  some  vital 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  one  v/ho  participates  in  it  is 
the  underlying  meaning  of  Sacramentarianism  to  he  used  in 
this  paper,     '"e  are  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  use  of 
symbols  and  rites  in  7;orship,  but  with  the  psychological 
change  experienced  by  the  individual  partaking  in  the 
various  religious  rites.     However,  to  understand  such  exper- 
ience, it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  some  of  the  important 
historical  facts  concerning  the  use  of  sjnnbols  and  religious 
rites.     7/e  must  also  discuss  to  some  extent  the  use  of 
symbols  in  worship  since  the  use  of  these  sjnnbols  is  a  means 
for  the  realization  of  the  religious  values.     Thus,  we  may 
ansv/er  the  question  why  one  needs  religion  and  what  man 
seeks  in  a  religious  ceremony.     The  crux  of  the  paper  is  the 
conservation  of  values  through  religion  and  its  sacra.ments. 

We  will  see  that  each  of  the  seven  sacraments  in  the 
Roma.n  Church  represents  a  different  crisis  in  human  exper- 
ience.   We  will  also  see  that  the  church  is  seeking  to  meet 
the  deeper  needs  in  human  life        that  it  has  centered  itself 
around  the  various  crises  in  human  life.    ¥e  will  therefore 
be  able  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  psjcchological  basis  for 
the  sacraments;  that  the  Christian  development  of  the  sacra- 
ments fulfills  the  psychological  needs  of  ras.nkind. 
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"When  we  study  the  use  of  rites  and  ceremonies  in  prim- 
itive religion  we  are  trying  to  understand  the  relation  of 
men  to  their  gods.     It  is  an  endless  problem.     It  might 
rightly  "be  called  the  relation  of  men  to  life.     It  is  life. 
When  primitive  man  carries  out  a  sacred  rite  he  experiences 
a  change  which  is  prohahly  as  valid  to  him  as  the  change 
sensed  by  the  Christian  at  a  service  of  Holy  Communion, 

Certain  values  in  the  life  of  man  must  be  conserved. 
M9.ny  of  these  values  are  conserved  through  a  religious  exper- 
ience.    To  understand  the  experiences  of  man  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  early  interests  of  man  and  his 
magical  pra,ctices.     Granted,  magic  is  not  religion,  yet,  to 
understand  why  ms.n  is  aware  that  these  values  must  be  con- 
served, we  must  briefly  glance  at  some  of  the  rites  of  magic. 

For  many  years  it  was  believed  that  religion  began 
where  magic  failed.     Today  it  is  believed  that  religion  and 
magic  grew  up  together  and  became  interwoven  a.s  they  both 
developed,    ""-e  shall  see  in  this  paper  that  even  today  magic 
plays  an  important  role  in  some  religious  sects. 

To  approach  the  experiences  of  men  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view  necessitates  an  understanding  of  and  an  insight 
into  the  personal  life  of  the  worshipper.     YT'ithout  this  it 
would  be  impossible  to  indicate  the  value  received  by  partic- 
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ipation  in  a  rite,  magical  or  religious. 

""/hen  an  event  occurs  in  the  mental  life  of  a  person  it 
is  a  fact.     However,  nothing  occurs  that  is  not  "bound  up  with 
what  has  gone  "before  it.     Religion  is  subject  to  the  laws  of 
mental  process.    A  hahit  of  critical  analysis  "by  the  individ- 
ual of  his  religious  heliefs  may  kill  his  appreciation  of  the 
value.     Luckily,  the  greater  majority  of  people  do  not  attempt 
to  analyze  their  religious  reactions. 

Although  the  various  religious  rites  throughout  the  ages 
differ  widely  in  form  and  usage,  the  elemental  values  sought 
have  been  practically  the  same.    As  man  has  advanced  and 
developed,  he  has  developed  more  advanced  conceptions  of  gods 
and  spirits  to  correspond  with  his  cultural  advancement.  As 
his  spiritual  needs  have  developed  so  have  the  spiritual  means 
of  satisfying  these  new  needs. 
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CHAPTER  I 
COLTSERVATIOlf  OE  VALUES 

Why  does  man  need  religion?    ^at  does  raan  seek  in  a 
religious  ceremony?    One  of  the  basic  demands  of  life  has 
"been  and  v/ill  continue  to  he  security  or  self-preservation. 
To  live,  raan  must  survive  against  all  forces  which  threaten 
his  destruction.     To  live  raan  must  eat.     Therefore,  he  must 
grow  certain  foods  and  hunt.     Food  must  "be  obtained  at  any 
cost.     Man  must  survive  the  elements  which  can  kill  when 
protection  is  not  adequate.     He  must  dominate  those  who  seek 
to  destroy  him.     Above  all,  he  must  have  a  peace  of  mind  if 
he  is  to  content  with  these  forces.     Tension  must  be  eased 
and  conflicts  solved. 

How  is  man  to  conserve  his  va.lues?    How  are  these 
dangers  to  his  life  to  be  controlled?     It  is  a  problem  for 
the  community  as  a  whole  and  for  man  8.s  an  individual. 
Naturally,  the  best  knovm  methods  will  survive  until  better 
ways  are  discovered  to  cope  v/ith  these  mysteries  of  life. 

As  man  advances  in  his  study  of  his  life  and  his  en- 
vironment many  mysteries  will  be  analyzed  and  come  into  the 
realm  of  knovm  facts.     Today  he  can  make  use  of  rational  laws 
and  empirical  processes  to  obtain  comfort  and  to  lessen 
tension.     These  were  unknown  to  primitive  man.     Science  has 
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solved  the  causes  of  most  diseases  and  also  explained  much 
about  the  elements.     Ma.n  is  much  more  sure  of  what  may 
happen  tomorrow.     The  sense  of  mystery  is  not  so  powerful. 
However,  one  must  not  forget  that  new  problems,   in  spite  of 
scientific  advances,  ha-ve  appeared.     The  more  ma.n  le?.rns 
about  the  great  unknown  area  of  life  the  larger  that  unknown 
area  becomes.     Turthermore,  man,  as  he  advances  in  know- 
ledge, soon  finds  how  small  he  really  is  and  how  great  the 
need  is  for  some  power  greater  tha,n  himself  to  help  bridge 
the  gaps  in  life, 

Yhs.t  do  "re  mea.n  by  value?    Dr.  F.  L.  Strickland  says: 
"On  the  plane  of  the  physical,  value  may  refer  to  anything 
through  which  elemental  desires  are  satisfied,   the  desires 
which  spring  directly  from  the  organic  impulses.  But 
7/hen  life  passes  on  to  the  personal  and  moral  levels  then 
the  concept  value  takes  on  a  higher  meaning  and  has  refer- 
ence not  merely  to  the  gratification  of  physical  impulses 
and  needs  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  those  desires 

and  longings  of  the  moral  life  which  a.re  characteristic  of 
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man  as  a  social,  personal  being." 

Starch  says,    "All  values  are  values  to  man  --  to 


1.     Strickland,  F.  L.,  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience. 
N.  Y,,  Abingdon,  1938,  p.  70, 
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himself  or  to  others        in  sa.tisfying  his  nature,  his  de- 
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sires,  his  wants."      Values  are  the  desires  and  physical 
demands  that  must  he  satisfied.     They  are  determined  "by  the 
demands  and  desires  of  mankind.     The  more  the  demand,  the 
greater  the  intensity  of  the  desire.     The  value  man  T)laces 
upon  a  goal  will  tend  to  direct  his  conduct  and  motivation 
towards  the  goal.     Man  has  his  higher  values  and  his  lower 
values.    Much  of  this  choosing  of  values  depends  upon  what 
level  of  life  man  is  living,    ^at  might  he  considered  a 
low  level  tods-y  could  very  well  have  a  higher  value  to  a 
person  on  a  lower  plane  of  life. 

The  value  of  life  itself  is  great.     However,  the  value 
of  life  is  made  up  of  many  lesser  values  --  less  in  compar- 
ison with  life  as  a  whole.     It  would  he  impossihle  to  list 
all  that  we  might  consider  as  values.     There  are  too  many 
desires  and  needs  of  mankind  hoth  on  the  surface  of  the 
conscious  and  just  beneath  the  surface.    However,   it  is  pos- 
sible to  ma>ke  up  a  general  list  of  groiips  or  classes  of 
values.    Each  group  is  the  sum  total  of  the  many  individual 
values.     Of  course  the  grouping  of  values  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  the  person  who  is  classifying  them.     Each  person 
has  his  own  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  values  and  how 


2,     Starch,  D.,  Controlling  Human  Behavior, 
N.  Y. ,  Macmillan,  1938,  p.  2. 
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they  should  be  classified.     Yet,   there  are  certain  groups 
of  values  we  must  all  recognize.  . 

First,  we  have  the  organic  values  which  must  be  satis- 
fied if  we  are  to  live.     Good  health  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  be  efficient.    'Ve  must  eat  to  live,     ^.^e  must  conserve 
those  values  which  aid  in  the  developing  of  the  body,  a.nd 
in  our  control  over  the  body.     The  body  must  serve  us,  but 
before  it  can  we  must  serve  the  body. 

Second,   if  we  are  to  recognize  our  organic  values  it 
is  necessary  ths.t  we  recognize  the  means  loy  which  we  can 
acknowledge  these  values.     To  obtain  food,   clothing,  shelter 
and  the  necessities  of  life  we  must  depend  upon  economic 
values,  not  for  gaining  riches  alone,  but  for  the  satisfaction 
of  other  values  in  life  which  must  be  obtained.     Of  course 
the  economic  values  also  lead  to  values  of  power,  security 
and  luxury.     Plowever,  these  are  lesser  values  vrhen  compared 
with  the  values  concerning  our  organic  functions  necessary 
to  life. 

Third,  we  all  recognize  the  necessity  of  learning  if 
we  are  to  understand  our  world.     Thus,  we  have  our  intel- 
lectual values.     Both  organic  and  economic  values  are  means 
to  intellectual  values.     Not  that  we  all  desire  to  become 
grea.t  master-minds,  but  we  are  curious  to  know.     By  learning 
I  mean  every  little  experience  which  contributes  to  an 
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understanding  of  the  meaning  of  life.     UlYen  the  most  prim- 
itive man  had  to  les.rn  the  difference  het^een  right  and 
wrong.    Y/hereas  the  organic  values  were  more  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the  body,   the  intellectual 
values  are  directed  towards  the  development  of  our  mental 
capacities  with  their  enlarging  interests,  information  and 
wisdom. 

When  we  realize  these  values  then  a  fourth  group  of 
values  can  "be  recognized.  ¥ith  progress  in  these  we  can 
enjoy  adventure  in  appreciating  "beauty  and  art. 

The  appreciation  of  "beauty  in  its  many  forms  is  a 
value  of  intrinsic  worth  to  man.     It  ena"bles  him  to  rise 
a"bove  many  of  the  despairing  aspects  of  life.    During  this 
momentary  pa-use  when  joy  overshadows  the  more  sordid  details, 
which  we  all  face  every  day,  we  are  a"ble  to  forget  these 
disorders.    A  feeling  of  peace  and  calmness  which  often 
seems  to  "be  outside  of  our  reach  when  we  are  weary  becomes 
a  living  reality.    77e  are  able  to  detach  ourselves  from  our 
cares  and  we  become  free. 

However,  this  is  not  the  only  way  beauty  may  be  exper- 
ienced.    It  can  also  enter  into  our  daily  tasks  and  direct 
other  values.     It  can  cact  as  a  motivating  force  and  give  a 
richness  to  impulses.     The  appreciation  of  beauty  a.nd  art 


is  a  gro"97th  in  values,    "^'^e  are  not  all  "born  with  an  artistic 
appreciation.     It  has  to  be  cultivated,   it  must  grow  and 
become  embodied  in  our  life.     One  of  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  the  developing  of  an  appreciation  for  beauty 
is  in  church.    Worship  is  the  most  artistic  of  all  arts. 
Furthermore,   it  is  a  means  for  a  richer  development  of 
church,  family  and  community  relationships. 

There  a.re  other  groups  of  values  which  might  be 
considered  such  as  association,  love,  recreation,  power, 
duty  and  many  others.     However,  there  is  one  group  of  values 
which  we  can  not  overlook  in  a  paper  such  as  this.  These 
are  the  religious  values.     This  group  includes  sacrifice, 
sacred  objects,  prayer,  worship  as  a  whole,  and  every  other 
aspect  of  religion.    Religion,  however,  is  not  only  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  means  to  realizing  every  other  value. 
Y-Tien  in  need  of  power  other  ths.n  human  to  solve  problems 
the  religious  person  turns  to  spiritual  powers  for  8.id  by 
prayer,  sacrifice,  dedication  and  cooperation. 

For  a  complete  realization  of  religious  values  there 
must  be  a  harmonizing  of  all  other  values  with  the  religious 
values.    Religious  values  cannot  be  segregated  from  other 
values  for  religion  seeks  an  integration  of  life  as  a  whole. 
If  a  worshipper  is  to  appreciate  a  sacred  object  he  will 
need  to  understand  its  meaning,  appreciate  its  beauty  and 


and  "believe  in  its  efficac3'-  for  his  organic  needs.  Thus, 
•■-ve  see  that  the  religious  values  a-re  linked  v/ith  all  the 
other  values.    All  our  interests  are  closely  connected  with 
our  religious  purposes.     The  religious  effort  directs  us 
in  sfii.t i sfying  other  values,  especially  when  a  spiritual 
guiding  pov.rer  is  n^^eded  to  bridge  some  of  the  many  gaps  in 
life.     Ever3'"  experience  reflects  "back  to  some  underlying 
religious  value.     To  ss.tisfy  and  conserve  values  we  find 
it  necessary  to  concern  ourselves  with  all  the  values  of 
life  as  each  is  dependent  upon  the  other.    Every  religious 
rite  practised  hy  an  individual  involves  other  values,  and 
all  other  values  depend  upon  the  religious  value. 

The  Christian  ideal,  a  religious  value,  helps  on,e  to 
replace  unworthy  motives  with  Christian  motives.  ITew 
values  replace  those  that  no  longer  have  any  worth.  Values 
are  not  static,  "but  change  as  the  level  of  life  changes. 
The  magic  of  early  rites  v/as  of  value  to  primitive  man, 
"but  when  he  developed  to  a  higher  plane  of  culture  he  found 
that  ma.gic  did  not  solve  all  his  problems.     Today  magic  has 
been  replaced  "by  science  and  religion  because  there  is  need 
for  more  effective  methods  of  cooperating  with  reality. 

These  are  some  of  the  values  that  man  seeks  to  conserve 
There  is  not  one  method  of  conservation  that  v/ill  preserve 
all  of  the  many  values  of  life.     There  is  bound  to  be  a 
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certain  amount  of  friction  between  opposing  forces.  However, 
conduct  concerning  the  choice  of  values  and  methods  used  in 
conserving  these  values  will  depend  upon  that  which  makes 
up  one's  way  of  life.     The  Christian  may  choose  one  va.lue, 
such  a.s  service  to  others  or  devotion  to  one  God,  whereas 
the  pagan  will  take  another  such  as  the  trusting  in  a  sacred 
charm.     Their  actions  and  methods  of  conserving  that  value 
will  depend  upon  their  beliefs  and  purposes.     If  the  reli- 
gious life  is  truly  concerted  it  can  help  the  individual 
stand  all  kinds  of  pain  and  frustration  which  may  arise. 
Physical  pain  or  mental  anguish  can  "be  met  by  healing 
religious  experience,  the  religion  being  an  outward  sign  of 
a  spiritual  change  wrought  in  the  individual  through  God's 
Holy  Spirit. 
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CIIAPTER  II 
HISTORICAL  RELIGIOUS  RITES 
I 

PRIIvHTIVE  RITES 

iiVhen  a  force  threatens  man  or  when  the  community 
suffers  from  some  calamity  it  is  natural  for  him  to 
feel  that  there  is  a  cause  for  such  an  event.  Something 
has  gone  wrong.  Early  man,  without  a  modem  scientific 
explanation,  believed  some  pov/er  v;as  working  against 
him.  V/hat  was  he  to  do?  He  could  either  give  in  and 
risk  his  life  or  he  could  attempt  to  control  the  force  in 
the  most  logical  way  he  knew.  The  early  mind  conceived 
of  these  forces  as  being  personal.  Thus,  all  of  the 
many  elements  of  nature  —  the  wind,  the  rain,  sun,  etc., 
were  thought  to  be  alive.  They  were  believed  to  have  a  soul 
or  an  inner  spirit.  Furthermore,  early  man  failed  to 
make  any  differentiation  between  a  growing  tree  or  a 
rushing  stream  and  a  living  child.  They  all  had  that 
inimitable  characteristic  called  life.  They  were  persons 
in  their  own  right  in  that  each  had  its  soul  or  inner 
spirit.  They  lived. 
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Primitive  man  knows  that  he  is  alive.  His 
fellov/  clan  members  are  alive.  The  animals  live.  The 
trees  grow  and  change,  thus  they  must  be  alive.  The  sun 
moves  across  the  sky,  rises  and  sets,  so  it  has  life. 
Quicksand  will  pull  him  dovm  so  it  must  be  alive.  The 
wind  moves,  comes  and  goes,  so,  it  has  life.  This  life 
he  believes  to  inhabit  everything  is  conceived  by  him 
to  be  the  soul  or  spirit  in  the  various  things.  It  is 
the  soul  or  spirit  in  the  sun  that  makes  it  move  about. 
It  is  the  inner  spirit  of  the  trees  that  cause  growth. 
The  primitive  savage  did  not  fear  certain  food  or  an 
angry  river,  but  the  spirit  or  demon  that  inhabited  the 
food  or  the  river.  In  man  it  is  the  spirit  of  hunger 
that    causes  him  to  eat.  Thus,  man  was  also  believed 
to  have  many  spirits  or  souls. 

There  are  many  rites  which  to  the  casual 
observer  may  seem  fantastic.  Yet,  to  the  v/orshipper 
each  rite  has  a  dynajnic  value.  They  are  the  key  to 
the  individual's  life.  Through  these  rites  primitive  man 
attempted  to  control  forces  v/hich  are  too  powerful  for 
him  to  contr'^1  alone. 

The  more'  these  rites  of  control  were  practiced 


the  more  they  became  instilled  in  man's  mind  as  a 
custom  that  must  be  maintained.  As  the  customs  grew 
in  nujnber  they  annexed  forbidden  elements.  Certain  acts 
would  displease  some  spirits;  certain  foods  must  not 
be  eaten;  certain  order  must  be  maintained.  There  were 
things  man  must  do  and  things  he  must  not  do. 
Violation  of  a  taboo  was  serious  —  it  was  a  sure  way 
to  incite  the  anger  of  a  god  or  spirit.  Thus,  we-  can 
see  that  there  was  a  negative  as  well  as  a  positive 
value. 

V/hen  newly  planted  seeds  were  allowed  to  dry 
up  for  want  of  water  it  was  felt  that  the  rain  spirit 
was  angry  and  man  must  pay  the  price  not  only  of 
losing  his  crops,  but  also  do  something  to  please  the 
rain  spirit  so  he  in  return  would  send  tlie  rain  which  was 
needed.  Sometimes  attempts  were  made  to  force  the 
spirits  to  give  in,  or  when  it  was  felt  that  a  spirit 
forsaken  one  an  attempt  was  made  to  redirect  his  power. 

The  more  set  and  established  one's  habits  and 
attitudes  are  the  more  dynamic  the  experience  if  it 
involves  a  change  of  these  habits  and  attitudes.  For 
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instance,  if  a  primitive  man  had  been  able  for  a 
nijmber  of  years  to  grow  a  crop  in  a  certain  field,  the 
caring  and  harvesting  of  the  crop  becomes  almost  auto- 
matic, a  part  of  his  daily  program.  If  after  a  number  of 
years,  during  v;hich  he  had  been  successful,  the  spirits 
evidently  answering  his  daily  needs,  something  appears 
that  changes  this  routine,  a  blight  or  a  lack  of  v;ater, 
he  is  naturally  disturbed.  Depending  upon  this  crop 
for  existence,  the  primitive  man  is  now  faced  by  a 
shortage  of  food.  He  feels  lost,  his  spirits  to  whom 
he  has  offered  gifts  have  turned  against  him.  Worry 
about  hovv'  he  will  survive  and  wonder  as  to  why  the 
spirits  have  forsaken  him  will  build  up  a  great 
emotional  tension  to  do  something  to  set  things  right. 

The  primitive  savage  may  not  have  had  the 
capacity  to  think  rationally  before  he  acted.  It  was 
usually  a  trial  and  error  method  that  was  employed. 
According  to  the  majority  of  the  evolutionists,  man 
developed  from  animal.  Primitive  man  was  nearest  to 
his  animal  kin.  He  still  maintained  many  animal 
characteristics.  Many  of  his  actions  were  instinctive 
rather  than  rational.  He  did  not  have  the  control  over 
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his  impulses  that  modern  man  has,  he  was  apt  to  be  led  by 
these  impulses.  Therefore,  he  acted  v/ithout  belief, 
l^en  he  found  his  actions  brought  rewards  —  physical  or 
psychical,  even  when  he  could  not  understand  why,  belief 
in  that  particular  act  began  to  grow.  'Ve  might  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  his  belief  grew  out  of  his 
experience  in  observing  results  of  his  efforts.  The 
more  he  practiced  the  more  he  believed.  The  more  he 
believed  the  more  he  formed  a  ha.bit  or  custom. 

V/hen  primitive  maji  found  that  many  of  these 
impulsive  acts  rewarded  him,  he  was  convinced  that 
some  force  was  present  which  caused  this  action.  In 
his  manner  of  thinking,  wherever  there  was  a  force  a 
spirit  existed.    Therefore,  it  was  logical  for  him  to 
believe  that  it  might  be  possible  to  control  this  spirit. 

"In  magic  the  attitude  of  the  devotee  is  that  of 

mastery  In  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attitude 

1. 

is  that  ofi  dependence." 


1,  Strickland,  Ibid.,  p. 48. 
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In  ma^ic  v/e  find  there  is  a  mechanical  manipulation  of 
impersonal  forces  in  order  to  gain  control  of  the  spirits 
and  direct  their  reactions.  Religion  differs  in  that 
the  devotee,  believing  the  spirits  to  be  personal,  makes 
an  appeal  of  persuasion  to  the  personality  of  the  spirit 
and  thus  seeks  to  influence  the  spirits  as  one  approaches 
persons. 

The  belief  that  spirits  were  personal  arose  from 
impulsive  acts.  If  when  crossing  a  stream  he  was  pushed 
over  by  the  force  of  the  stream  he  could  only  understand 
that  something  had  exerted  a  force  against  him.  Plaving 
felt  the  force  of  a  push  when  another  person  may  have 
pushed  him,  and  since  both  pushes  forced  him  over,  then 
the  force  in  the  stream  must  be  alive.  Thus,  it  became 
a  person  in  his  belief.  ^'Ttien  he  tried  to  control  such 
forces  by  some  mechanical  method  such  as  the 
manipulation  of  a  charm,  he  was  employing  magic,  but 
v/hen  he  sought  to  deal  with  the  spirit  as  a  person  by  a 
personal  appeal  he  was  practicing  a  religious  rite. 

In  either  case,  the  magic  and  religion  was  a 
means  of  conserving  what  was  felt  to  be  the  highest 
value  in  the  immediate  life  of  the  worshipper.  It  was 


a  means  to  conserve  these  values  by  control  of  or  an 
appeal  to  the  spirit  or  superhuman  pov;er,  ^^ile  the  rite 
is  practiced  because  of  some  belief  in  the  possibility'' 
of  controlling  outcomes  magic  plays  the  important  role* 
^il/hen  the  rite  is  directed  towards  a  pov/er  greater  than  ^ 
man  because  of  a  belief  that  the  superhuman  power  can 
be  induced  to  help,  then  the  rite  takes  on  a  religious 
character. 

Each  level  of  development  has  its  own  conception 
of  superhuman  spirits.  As  the  level  advances  so  changes 
the  conception  of  the  spirit.  There  are,  however,  certain 
elements  in  the  conception  of  the  divine  which  appear 
to  be  universal.  These  are:  "1)  Superhuman  power,  2)  good- 
ness or  beneficence,  3)  the  element  of  m^'-stery  v/hich  is 
common  to  all  spiritual  or  superhuman  beings,  and  4)  the 

idea  of  control  or  determination  in  some  way  of  the 

2 

destinies  of  the  lives  of  men." 

Religious  rites  alv/ays  deal  with  the  sacred 
because  they  are  carried  out  so  as  to  preserve  the 
highest  values  in  life.  The  rites  help  to  communicate  the 

2.  Strickland,  Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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power  of  the  divine  to  man  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
his  needs.  It  must  be  remembered,  hov/ever,  that  the 
modern  view  of  such  rites  is  that  the  rites  do  not 
effect  the  pov/er,  ex  opere  operato,  but  are  the  out- 
ward signs  or  s^n-nbols  of  a  spiritual  change  wrought 
in  the  individual  through  God's  Holy  Spirit.  Primitive 
man  believed  such  rites  to  be  effective  in  themselves, 
but  the  modern  view  disqualifies  tliis  belief. 

The  fact  that  the  worshipper  attempts  to 
commune  with  the  divine  through  his  rites  makes  the 
rites  sacred.  V/hen  he  shared  in  the  life  divine  through 
his  rites,  or  used  sanctified  objects  in    the  rites  he 
was  giving  a  sacred  neaning  to  the  rites.  If  he  took 
part  in  a  sacramental  meal  or  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the 
divine  in  devotion  to  the  god  or  spirit  he  was 
performing  a  sacred  rite  since  it  was  done  for  the  sake 
of  mutual  values.  Because  such  rites  v/ere  sacred,  rites 
in  devotion  to  a  divine  pov/er,  brings  the  rites  within 
the  realm  of  sacrainentarianismo 


* 
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PRE  REFOmiATIOF  RITES 

The  Pre  Reformation  Church  is  that  period  up  to 
the  Reformation  which  took  place  in  the  16th  century 
as  the  religious  aspect  of  the  great  movement  in  the 

life  of  Europe  known  as  the  Renaissance.  In  some 
countries  like  Germany,  Holland,  and  France  the 
Reformation  was  more  or  less  of  a  violent  and 
revolutionary  character.  In  England, under  Henry  VIII, it 
was  a  comparatively  peaceful  transition  from  the  religious 
domination  of  the  Roman  Church  to  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  State  Church  with  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy  transferred  to  the  King  and  by 
him  to  the  clergy  of  the  organization  which  grew  into 
the  Anglican  or  English  State  Church.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  portray  the  entire  picture  of  that  period  or 
the  m.any  changes  that  took  place.  We  are  only  interested 
in  the  rites  which  existed  before  the  Reformation.  In 
Part  III,  LDDERIT  CHRISTIAN  RITES,  We  will  continue  the 
discussion  of  these  rites  and  show  what  happened  after 
the  Reformation. 
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The  early  Qiristian  rites  v/ere  accepted  as  Divine 
appointments.  They  were  beyond  all  possibility  of 
question.  They  were  interpreted  as  being  instruments  of 
spiritual  effects.  This  belief  was  very  much  like  the 
attitude  talcen  by  primitive  man  toward^;  his  rites  of 
magic. 

One  of  the  important  leaders  of  the  Christian 
Church  during  this  century  was  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ,( 1227-74), 
Fe  believed  and  taught  that  the  spiritual  effect  was 
produced  by  the  rite,  but  he  explained  it  as  being  a 
miracle.  It  was  St.  Thom.as  who  taught  the  Nature- Sacrament 
analogy  v/hich  is  still  recognized  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
today.  Eike  the  system  used  by  primitive  man  —  the 
various  stages  of  development  of  man  are  closely 
affiliated  v/ith  a  religious  rite.  The  early  Christian 
believed  that  there  was  a  sacrajnent  by  which  each  stage 
was  given  a  spiritual  grace.  Like  the  savage,  he  believes 
that  the  strength  of  the  grace  received  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  effort  man  puts  into  his  religious  participation. 
The  sacraments  are:  Baptism,  Conf irni^ition,  Eucharist, 
Penance,  Extreme  TiPiCtion,  Orders  end  f'^erriage.  Here  we 
find  seven  sacraments  accepted  as  Divine  appointments, 
each  effecting  a  spiritual  change  in  the  nature  of  :.rh?n. 
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IVith  this  back£;rcurxd  of  telief ,  the  Mass  and  Confessional 
took  on  a  powerful  force  in  the  lives  of  the  v/orshippers. 
Corriapt  practices  characterized  the  Papacy  which  sanctioned 
such  a  belief.  The  possibility  of  giving  Penance  under 
such  a  system  set  up  a  market  for  grace.  With  such 
practices  it  was  only  natural  that  the  people  adopted 
erroneous  ideas  concerning  the  Mass  and  the  six  other 
sacraments.  A  mechanical  rite  working  under  its  ovm 
power  for  changing  the  nature  of  man,  depending  upon 
the  penitents  for  gifts  to  the  clergy  if  grace  was  to  be 
received,  became  common  practice.  The  average  layman 
believed  he  could  increase  his  benefits  from  the 
Eucharist  by  offering  more  prayers,  making  them  more 
ostenatious,  and  giving  larger  gifts  to  the  clergy.  The 
greater  the  number  of  Masses  said,  and  the  greater  the 
offering  made  at  the  Mass,  the  greater  the  increase  in 
proportion  of  the  grace  received. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  Christian  God  was 
worshipped,  the  actual  participation  in  the  religious 
rite  V7as  still  on  the  level  of  primitive  culture.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  such  ^rrojieo-US,  beliefs  were 
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held  by  the  lay-people.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  v;as 
still  maintained  by  its  theologians,  but  to  the  mis- 
informed worshipper  in  his  ignorance  they  v/ere  essentially 
magic  in  the  form  of  religious  rites. 

The  reformers,  who  gained  their  full  pov/er  in 
England  under  Henry  VIII,  protested  the  manner  in  which 
the  clergy  v/ere  using  religion  as  a  means  for  gaining 
wealth.  They  repudiated  the  fact  that  seven  sacraments 
were  recognized  V7hen  only  tvfo,  Bapjcism  and  the  Eucharist, 
were  ordained  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel.  The  Protestant 
reformers  rejected  not  only  the  five  so-called  sacraments, 
but  also  the  apostolic  succession  of  bishops  and  priests 
as  the  guarantee  of  their  power. 

The  main  cause  for  dispute  during  this  period  v/as 
that  the  Mass  merits  remission  of  sins  to  anyone  who 
takes  part.  It  was  taught  by  the  Roman  hierarchy  that  a 
sinner  only  needs  to  participate  ih  a  Mass  to  be  reconciled 
to  Christ.  Thus,  the  Roman  priesthood  had  power  over  all 
men  since  they  could  refuse  any  right  to  participate.  The 
great  work  by  St.  Thomas,  STO.'IA  THBOLOGIAE,  was  and  still 
is  authoritative  in  the  Roman  Church  in  regard  to  the 
dogmas  of  theology.  It  v;as  these  dogmas  that  backed  the 
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religious  rites  of  this  age.  St.  Thomas  divided  the 
dogmas  of  theology  into  two  parts.  First,  those  which 
were  demonstrated  by  reason.  Heason  is  philosophy.  All 
philosophies  come  from  God  so  there  can  be  no  contradiction. 
Second,  those  v/hich  are  learned  by  revelation.  This  is 
the  Bible  and  the  Church.  The  sacraments  belong  to  the 
second,  revelation. 

In  Fart  I,  we  saw  how  the  primitive  man  believed 
that  he  received  benefits  from  participation  in  his  rites 
of  magic  and  religion.  The  early  Christian  believer,  too, 
still  believes  that  such  rites  will  effect  a  change  in 
his  nature.  He  was  seeking  a  reward.  He  was  also  seeking 
to  conserve  what  was  felt  to  be  the  highest  value  in  his 
immediate  life.  In  spite  of  the  higher  level  of  worship  — 
the  worship  of  Christ,  he  still  believed  the  rites  to 
effect  a  change  and  therefore  we  can  see  the  connection 
between  primitive  rites  and  those  of  the  early  Christian 
Church, 
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MODERIT  CHRISTIAIT  HITSS 

The  Reformation  divided  the  Church,  One  part,  the 
Roman,  continued  to  maintain  the  traditional  beliefs  and 
practices*  They  recognized  the  Papacy  as  the  highest  . 
authority.  They  retained  seven  sacrsjnents  and  above  all 
they  continued  to  believe  that  the  sacraments  contained 
a  potent  effectiveness  in  themselves. 

The  other  section,  the  Protestants,  however,  made 
drastic  changes  in  the  forms  of  warship  and  in  the 
theological  beliefs.  They  renounced  the  Papacy  and 
reduced  the  number  of  sacraments.  Only  two  of  the 
sacrajnents  of  the  mediaeval  Church  were  maintained.  Baptism 
and  the  Eucharist.  The  doctrine  of  Baptism  underv/ent  little 
change,  but  the  essence  of  the  Roman  Mass  was  completely 
altered.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  that  the  rite 
effected  a  physical  change  of  the  elements  to  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  was  denounced.  The  sacraments  were 
looked  upon  as  signs  or  symbols  and  not  as  had  been  the 
common  belief  a  rite  v/ith  its  own  power  for  changing  the 
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nature  of  man. 


Hov/  did  these  changes  effect  man?  The  Reformed 
worshipper  could  no  longer  through  the  Mass  and  the 
Confessional  use  his  religion  as  a  means  of  penance.  Thus, 
a  transition  from  the  beliefs  of  primitive  man  and  the 
mediaeval  worshipper  took  place.  Religion  on  longer 
remained  as  a  mechanical  instrument  to  be  used  v/ithout 
faith.  Also  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  v/as  changed 
so  that  the  layman  could  understand  it.  It  was  nov/  said 
in  his  own  tongue.  Certain  ceremonial  adjuncts  of  the 
Eucharist  were  removed  so  the  attention  of  the  worshipper 
would  not  be  distracted  from  its  essence.  The  Mass  was 
turned  into  the  Communion,  it  became  the  people's'  rite 
as  well  as  the  priest's.  This  v^as  one  of  the  powerful 
arguments  of  the  Reformation  —  to  moice  religion  within 
the  reach  of  all  men  and  to  make  it  within  the  scope 
of  maji's  understanding.  The  vernacular,  the  right  of  the 
laity  to  drink  from  the  cup,  the  breaking  of  bread  before 
the  people,  and  the  simplifying  of  the  ceremonial  rites 
all  effected  the  layman.  Religious  rites  began  to  lose 
their  mysterious  eccentricities,  and  became  the  experience 
of  communion  with  God  by  faith.  The  sacrifical  aspects 
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of  the  Eucharist  were  stressed  and    all  interests  are 
focused  on  Christ  and  not  the  rite.  A  more  abundant  life 
is    sought  in  the  Eucharist  rather  than  a  means  of 
rectifying  sins.  Furthermore,  this  changing  from  a  more 
strict  Roman  view  to  the  more  liberal  Protestant  view  also 
helps  man  to  interpret  the  Bible  as  an  actual  spiritual 
reality.  Magic  loses'   its  power,  we  no  longer  accept 
such  immature  explanations.  A  development  is  thus  seen 
from  the  primitive  conception  of  religious  rites  and  the 
ex  opere  operate  rites  of  the  Roman  viev/  to  a  more  modem 
view  in  which  it  is  believed  that  the  rite  is  a  symbol 
of  God's  spiritual  presence.  In  spite  of  the  change,  there 
has  been  no  loss  of  value  in  the  sacraments.  There  is  no 
need  for  magic.  We  are  dealing  with  a  Reality  that  is 
already  present. 

The  Roman  Mass  and  the  Holy  Communion  differ 
in  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Mass  is  more  primitive,  both 
in  its  conception  of  God  and  of  sacrifice.  The  English 
rite,  which  was  set  up  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  is  entirely 
different  from  the  Roman  rite.  The  Roman  priest  makes 
present  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  then  he  offers  the 
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sacrifice  to  God,  the  congregation  taking  no  part.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  congregation  of  the  English  Church 
takes  part  in  the  rite.  The  cong-regation  assists  in 
consecration  and  then  partakes  of  the  Bread  and  V/ine 
and  offer  themselves,  their  souls  ajid  bodies,  to  be  a 
reasonable  sacrifice. 

The  Eucharist  is  a  symbolic  act.  The  Homan  viev/  is 
that  it  is  an  act  that  itself  effects  a  change  in  nature. 
The  doctrine  believed  by  the  'Yorshipper  determines 
the  experience  he  will  having  during  such  a  rite.  Each 
has  his  own  authority  and  belief  of  that  authority.  To 
some  the  apostolic  teaching  is  sufficient.  To  others 
this  is  cause  for  dispute.  However,  it  still  remains 
that  certain  rites  exist  and  have  existed  in  one  form 
or  another  because  they  have  been  indispensable.  The 
sacramental  theory  is  that  the  rite  of  the  Eucharist  is  a 
symbol  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  a  stimulus  to 
seek  fellowship  with  Him.  Through  this  rite  the  v/orshipper 
may^ undergo  a  change  in  attitudes,  ideals  and  loyalties. 
This  change  is  not  brought  about  by  the  rite  itself,  but 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  form  of  sacramentarian  belief 


and  practice  is  indispensable  and  forms  the  ground  for 
the  teaching  as  to  the  divine  nature  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments.  There  are  still  traces  of  primitive  rites  in 
the  modern  Church,  but  these  rites  have  been  adapted 
to  a  higher  level  of  culture  by  the  modern  Christian 
Church, 
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CHAPTER  III 
ORIGIN  OF  SACRAICENTS 


A  sacrament  is  a  rite,  according  to  the  more 
modern  Protestant  view,  which  is  not  in  and  through 
itself,   ex  opere  operate,   effective,  "but  is  the  outward 
sign  or  symhol  of  a  spiritual  change  wrought  in  the 
worshipper  through  God's  Holy  Spirit.     The  older  and 
stricter  sacramentaria,ns,   such  a.s  the  Roman  Catholics, 
regard  the  sacra.ments  as  effecting  some  vital  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  worshipper.     They  believe  that  rite 
has  its  own  power  to  effect  the  vital  changes  in  the 
spiritual  life  and  ns.ture  of  the  individual.     The  rite 
does  not  bring  about  or  change        divine  power  does 
not  flow  thru  the  fingers  of  the  Churchman  during 
Ordaination.     The  Romans  believe  it  does.     This  is  an 
outdated  belief,  reminiscent  of  primitive  magic.  The 
sacrament  merely  symbolizes  the  spiritual  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  individual.     The  agency  of  this  change 
is  not  the  rite,  but  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  two  historical  sources  to  which  a  sacrament 
can  be  traced  to  are:     l)  sacred  objects,  and 
2)  sacrifice. 
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SACRED  OBJECTS 


Why  is  an  o"bj  ect  sacred?     It  is  sacred  to  the  person 
who  uses  it  "because  of  some  special  religious  meaning 
which  the  ohj ect  has  acquired  in  the  thought  of  the 
worshipper.     The  power  of  a  symbol  depends  upon  suggestion 
and  emotion  stimulating  character.     Such  objects  differ 
from  like  objects  used  for  other  purposes.    Even  a  simple 
stone  or  piece  of  wood  sprinkled  with  blood  differs  from 
other  stones,  and  signifies  to  a  believer  the  dv/elling 
place,  temporary  or  perma,nent,  of  a  spirit  or  god. 
Primitive  man  believed  the  object  holds  or  indicates  the 
presence  of  his  god.     The  use  of  such  symbols  will  help 
a  person  to  a  more  keen  and  positive  realization  of  the 
divine  presence. 

In  modern  Christianity  we  find  sacred  objects  such 
as  the  objects  on  the  Communion  Table.     Although  there  may 
be  hundreds  of  like  objects,  those  on  the  Communion  Table, 
because  they  serve  a  special  sacred  purpose,  are  sacred. 
The  Crucifix,  too  is  a  sacred  object  and  a  visual  emblem 
of  what  the  worshipper  believes. 

The  early  sacred  objects  were  stones,  pieces  of 
wood,   images  or  bits  of  hair  representing  deities, 
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animals  and  tribal  gods.     The  power  of  these  objects  was 
derived  from  the  source  of  the  materia.l,   such  as  a  tuft 
of  hair  from  a  sacred  animal,  or  from  the  rites  that  were 
performed  when  the  sacred  object  was  prepared.     The  object, 
after  such  rites  or  because  it  was  taken  from  a  sacred 
animal,  was  supposed  to  have  an  indwelling  power  tha.t 
of  the  spirit  v/hich  it  represented.     The  primitive  view 
is  still  held  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  by  some  High 
Church  Episcopalians.     The  more  modern  belief  is  that  the 
object  affords  a  stimulus  so  the  worshipper  can  receive 
Grace  of  God.    He  does  not  receive  the  power  from  the 
object  itself. 

Today  in  the  Christian  Church  sacred  objects  are 
blessed  by  a  priest  or  bishop  and  thus  take  on  a  different 
meaning  from  their  common  use.     The  Roman  Catholic  be- 
lieves that  certa-in  of  these  blessed  symbols  will  protect 
him  from  harm.     Other  faiths  bless  the  objects  so  that 
they  can  be  used  in  a  religious  ceremony.     The  ring  to 
be  used  in  a  marriage  ceremony,  or  the  paten,  cup,  bread 
and  wine  to  be  used  in  a  communion  service  are  blessed 
in  the  Episcopal  ceremonies.     These  objects  are  then 
believed  to  be  sacred.     "Sacred",  hov/ever,  does  not  here 
carry  the  implication  of  an  indwelling  divine  power,  but 


only  the  meaning  of  being  set  apart  or  devoted  to  sacred 
uses  in  '/^orshipt 

This  religious  use  of  symbols  and  rites  in  modern 
Christianity  is  not  magic.     The  marriage  ring  has  no 
power  itself.     The  coraiiiunion  objects  have  no  poorer  to 
Y/ork  changes  in  the  v;-or shipper .     The  belief  that  they  do 
borders  on  magic  v^rhether  it  is  in  Christ ia.nity  or  not. 

It  is  a  long  ro?d  from  the  crude  symbols  of  the  past 
to  the  highly  developed  Christis-n  objects,  but  it  is  con- 
tinuous. 

Today  the  danger  still  remains  that  the  symbol  will 
revert  mechanically  to  something  worshipped  and  not  for 
what  it  stands.     Even  in  Christianity  symbolism  ma.y 
descend  to  the  level  of  magic.     Thus,  a  too  materialistic 
use  of  symbols  vrill  destroy  the  symbolism  by  making  the 
object  itself  powerful  to  effect  changes  8.nd  this  tends 
toward  magic.     In  the  past  the  possibility  of  such  an 
interpretation  ws.s  not  so  predominant  because  a  symbol 
was  believed  to  be  in  some  way  the  actual  dwelling  place 
of  the  spirit.     The  presence  of  the  divine  being  in  or 
behind  the  visible  form,  the  symbol  was  something  in  its 
own  right. 
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The  early  magician  through  enchantment  of  ms.terial 
objects  caused  the  devotees  to  believe  that  power  was 
resident  in  the  objects.     Then  the  person  who  possessed 
the  object  ^ras  eligible  to  benefit  from  this  pent  up 
poY/er.     The  spirit  of  the  object  wa.s  felt  to  be  the  actual 
spirit  of  whatever  god  the  object  symbolized. 

The  experience  from  the  use  of  these  symbols  is 
real.     The  reality  of  the  experience  in  which  the  symbols 
play  an  important  pp.rt  is  part  of  the  individual's  life. 
The  stimulus  for  such  an  experience  comes  from  within. 
The  worship  of  a  sacred  object,  or  the  use  of  a  sacred 
object  in  a  religious  rite  is  founded  upon  past  experience, 
learning  and  back-lying  meanings  of  the  sacred  object. 
At  one  time  the  devotee  learned  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
object.     The  meaning  was  then  in  the  conscious  foreground 
of  his  mind.    During  the  worship  of  the  sacred  object  the 
meaning,  once  it  has  been  learned,  need  not  be  definitely 
and  clearly  present.     It  may  be  a  dim  recollection  even 
in  the  unconscious,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  once 
learned. 

Thus,  we  can  see  that  to  the  early  believer,  and  to 
many  still  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  sacred  object 
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•was  and  is  a  prophylactic  against  evil.     The  power  of 
the  object  was  in  the  ohject  itself.     Today,  the  modern 
churchman  "believes  the  sacred  ohj  ect  has  no  power  in  it- 
self.    He  feels  it  is  sacred  "because  it  is  devoted  to  a 
god  and  set  apart  from  like  objects.     To  him  it  is  a 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence  or  po^.^er  and  the  agency  of 
the  change  which  ta':es  place  is  not  the  pov/er  in  the 
sacred  object,  but  the  Spirit  of  God. 


II 

SACRIFICE 


The  motive  in  a.  sa.crifice  is  fellowship  and  coimirunion 
with  God  iDecause  the  worshipper  wants  help  and  wishes  to 
enlist  the  superhuman  powers  in  his  behalf  for  food,  safety, 
victory  over  enemies,  disease,   etc.     The  gift  in  early 
sacrifice  was  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  god  to  he 
well-disposed  and  more  liahle  to  grant  the  request  which 
accompanies  the  sacrifice.     The  request  made  during  a 
sacrifice  is  in  the  prayer  offered  when  the  gift  is  pre- 
sented.    Thus,  prayer  (the  petition)  and  sacrifice  go 
hand  in  hand.     Trora  time  immemorial  the  communal  rite 
sacrifice  has  heen  accompanied  hy  prayer.     The  main  under- 
lying motive  has  always  heen  --  asking  for  something.  It 
is  easy  to  observe  the  outward  rite,  but  not  so  easy  to 
observe  the  prayer. 

In  making  an  offering  the  individual  should  give  that 
which  he  cherishes  most.     The  modern  Christian  gives 
himself  into  the  service  of  God.    He  pledges  himself  to 
carry  out  God's  work  in  this  world.    He  gives  part  of  his 
greatest  necessity,  money,  to  be  used  in  God's  work.  Thus, 
he  sacrifices  himself  and  his  possessions  to  God.  Prim- 
itive man,  likewise,  gave  his  best  to  his  gods.  Offerings 
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of  food  arose  during  the  period  when  food  was  at  its 
highest  value        v;hen  it  was  most  difficult  to  oljtain.  • 
Thus,   it  vras  considered  to  he  the  most  cherished  gift  man 
could  give.     It  was  felt  that  the  spirit  or  god  would  be 
most  pleased  if  he  received  man's  most  va.luahle  offering. 
Pirst  it  wa.s  left  for  the  spirit  to  eat.     However,  this 
practice  was  ch<9.nged  and  man  shared  the  food  hy  eating 
the  rema.ining  food.     That  is,   certain  foods  vrere  set  aside 
as  "being  sacred.     What  was  not  given  to  the  spirit  was 
eaten  "by  the  worshipper  as  part  of  the  rite.     He  feasted 
with  his  god.    A  bond  was  thus  felt  to  exist  betv/een  raa,n 
and  the  divine  spirit. 

In  the  early  rites  of  sacrifice  when  the  worshipper 
took  part  in  the  sacrificial  meal  he  believed  that  certain 
pov7er  contained  in  the  sacred  food, that  is  the  sacrificed 
animal,  would  be  imparted  into  him.     Again,  as  with  the 
sacred  objects,  this  vras  ex  opere  opera^to,  the  object 
effecting  the  pov/er.     Many  people  still  believe  that  during 
a  Communion  Service  they  receive  pov/er  from  the  bread  and 
wine.     Though  not  acceptable  to  the  more  modern  belief,  the 
eating  of  sacred  food  symbolizes  a  spiritual  change,  but 
does  not  of  itself  effect  that  change. 
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"When  a  primitive  man  '^as  atout  to  set  out  on  a 
hunting  trip  or  to  "battle  he  just  made  a  sacrifice  to  his 
god  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  favor  of  the  god. 
After  he  "believed  a  state  of  f ello-v/'ship  existed  "by  giving 
gifts  to  the  god,  he  then  petitioned  to  god  for  po"'.'7er  in 
his  hehalf  during  his  adventure.     The  sacrifice  alY/ays 
preceded  the  prayer  or  petition.     Ey  the  offering  of  the 
gift  causing  the  god  to  he  well-disposed,   it  was  felt  that 
the  god  would  be  more  liable  to  grant  the  worshipper's 
wishes.     The  sacrifice  was  the  prelude  to  the  prayer  which 
anticipated  and  by  the  offering  claimed  help  from  the  god. 

After  the  Communion  Service,  the  partaking  of  the 

bread  and  wine,  the  priest  prays  saying:  "and  dost  assure 

us;    And  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  0  heavenly  Father, 

so  to  assist  us  with  thy  grace,  that  we  may  continue  in  the 

1 

holy  fellov/ship  "      Here  again  the  fellowship  between 

God  and  man  has  been  a  prelude  to  the  asking  for  God's 
grace.     In  the  modern  view  the  grace  arises  from  the 
fellowship  with  God  which  the  worshipper  seeks  to  r^new 
and  in  which  he  hopes  to  abide. 

1.     Book  of  Common  Prayer.  IT.  Y. ,  Oxford,  1929,  Service 
of  Holy  Communion,  pp.  75-76. 
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Both  the  sacred  object  and  the  sacrifice  serve  a 
sacramental  purpose.     They  establish  continuous  fellowship 
v;ith  God  whose  grace  may  thereby''  be  sufficient  to  human 
needs.     Thus,  v/e  can  see  the  synthesis  of  these  primitive 
rites  in  the  modern  Christian  sa,craments. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
CHRISTIAN  DEVELOPlffiUT  OF  SACRAMENTS 

The  psychological  "basis  for  the  Christian  Sacraments 
is  found  in  the  desire  of  the  Church  to  meet  the  deeper 
needs  in  human  life.     In  life  v/e  find  there  are  several 
important  crises  or  stages  of  development.     The  Church  has 
made  provision  for  recognizing  the  spiritual  aspects  of 
these  crises. 

The  Roman  Catholic  view,  that  there  are  seven  sacra- 
ments, can  "be  more  closely  aligned  to  the  ahove  mentioned 
stages.     The  first  stage        birth,  is  consecrated  by  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism.     The  development  from  childhood 
through  adolescence  to  puberty  is  met  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  the  Sacrsjnent  of  Confirmation.     The  Sacrament 
of  Holy  Communion  renourishes  the  vov/s  taken  in  Baptism 
and  Confirmation.     The  Catholic  Sacrament  of  Matrimony 
recognizes  the  Spiritual  meaning  of  the  Family.    For  those 
who  are  inducted  into  the  priesthood  and  the  Church  the 
Catholic  Sacrsjnent  of  Ordination  bridges  the  gap  between 
lay  duty  and  the  duties  of  the  Church.     The  Sacrajnent  of 
Absolution  is  a.  declaration  by  one  who  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  the  Church  that  the  penitant*s  guilt  is 
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removed  and  he  is  reconciled  vrith  God.     The  Catholic 
Sacrament  of  the  Anointing  of  those  believed  to  he 
Hearing  death  is  the  Church's  way  of  preparing  her  followers 
for  death.     The  prayers  which  accompany  Extreme  Unction 
indicate  that  it  is  the  Church  commending  the  soul  of  the 
dying  to  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  God. 

There  are  two  main  criticisms  to  he  made  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  system  of  sacramenta.rianism.    First,  a 
great  many  Catholics  helieve  that  the  seven  sacraments 
recognized  by  their  Church  are  themselves  effective  in 
making  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  worshipper.  The 
sacrajnents  a-re  believed  to  have  the  power  potent  within 
the  sacrament.    However,  there  are  some  leaders  in  the 
Roman  Church  today  who  might  deny  this  in  place  of  a  less 
mechanica.,1  vievr  that  has  grown  up  a.mong  modern  churchmen. 
All  Catholics  do  not  hold  to  this  view.     The  older  view, 
and  the  view  of  the  many  of  the  present-day  Cs,tholics 
who  still  retain  the  beliefs  of  the  pr^st,   is  that  a 
sinner  only  needs  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Absolution  after  having  been  to  Confession  inorder  to 
become  cleansed.     Baptism  is  believed  by  the  older  school 
of  thought  to  effect  the  change  in  the  new  born  baby  and 
give  new  life  to  the  individual.     "^^Tien  a  priest  is 


ordained  they  believe  that  the  divine  pov/er  he  receives 
comes  from  the  potent  rite  and  actually  changes  the 
individual . 

The  second  criticism  is  th?.t  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  recognizes  seven  Sacraments.     The  Protestant 
Communions  only  recognize  two.     The  reason  for  this  is 
found  in  the  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.    Article  XXV  reads  as  follows:  "There 
8,re  two  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the 
Gospel,  that  is  to  say.  Baptism  and  the  supper  of  the 
Lord."    Article  XXV  goes  on  to  say,  and  criticizes  the 
Roman  view  as  unworthy.     "Those  five  commonly  called 
Sacraments,  that  is  to  say.  Confirmation,  Penance,  Orders 
Matrimony,  and  Extreme  Unction,  are  not  to  be  counted 
for  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  being  such  as  have  grovm 
partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles,  partly 
are  states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures;  but  yet 
have  not  like  nature  of  Sacraments  with  Baptism,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign 
or  ceremony  ordained  by  God." 

The  Sacraments  are  not  magical,  but  as  ministered 
by  the  priests  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  their 
usage,   it  must  be  confessed,  has  often  bordered  upon  the 
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magical.     It  is  so  close  to  primitive  beliefs  of  magic 
and  potent  rites  tha-t  it  is  hard  to  understand  ho?;  the 
Church  can  offer  such  rites  to  her  people.     The  modern 
Protestant  view  is  that  the  two  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  symbolize  spiritual  changes  v/hich  take 
place  in  the  individual,  but  do  not  effect  the  change. 
They  have  no  power  within  themselves.     They  are  rites, 
but  the  agency  of  this  change  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  By 
Spirit  of  God  I  mean  the  activity  of  God.     The  change  is 
ma-de  by  God  and  not  by  the  rite.     The  individual  may 
undergo  a  transformation,  but  God  is  the  source  of  power 
not  some  mysterious  pov/er  inherent  in  the  rite  itself. 

The  view  of  sacramentarianism  which  ha.s  too  often 
prevailed  in  the  Roman  Church  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  primitive  rites,  brought  into  Christianity  to 
meet  the  same  needs  of  man  which  magical  rites  once 
endeavored  to  meet.    However,  after  incorporating  these 
rites  into  Christianity,  the  Church  for  a  while  accepted 
them  as  the  p3,gans  had  without  developing  a  further  and 
more  intelligent  system.     The  Church  was  content  to 
worship  on  the  same  level  of  culture  that  primitive  man 
accepted. 


But,  as  in  primitive  culture,   so  in  Christianity'',  a 
grov^ing  culture  and  a  higher  level  of  intelligence  resulted 
in  a  gradual  dropping  away  of  the  more  distinctly  magical 
elements  and  the  development  of  the  view  that  the  sacra- 
mental rites  have  no  power  in  themselves  hut  are  outward 
signs  (symhols)  of  an  inward  spiritual  grace  (or  change). 
This  indeed  was  the  famous  definition  of  sacrament  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  Augustine. 

Concerning  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  Rev.  LSL%t9. 

Griswold  says:   "The  first  idea  associated  with  Baptism  is 

that  of  cleansing.     As  all  feel  the  need  of  hodily  cleansing 

of  his  heart  and  conscience.    Baptism,  the  washing  of  water, 

1 

is  a  symbol  of  the  grace  of  G-od  which  purifies  the  soul." 

Note  that  Griswold  does  not  advocate  any  view  that  the 

sacrament  or  rite  has  power  to  effect  the  change.     He  says 

it  "is  a  sjnnhol  of  the  grace  of  God."    Thile  it  is  possible 

to  see  a  continuation  from  early  rites  up  to  present  day 

rites,  the  distinction  is  clear  between  the  mechanical  and 

spiritual  views.     The  Catholic  system  in  perpetuating  the 

mechanical  view  caused  "hy  reaction  the  development  of  the 

modern  view  held  by  the  Protestant  Church.     The  old  forms 

1.  Griswold,  Rev.  L.,  The  Episcopal  Church. 
N.  Y.,  S.  S,  Gorham,  1931,  p.  37. 
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of  vrorship  have  been  further  developed  to  correspond  with 
the  cultural  progress  and  the  nev/ly  developed  needs  of 
modern  man. 

It  must  "be  remerahered  that  primitive  origins  are  no 
reproach.     The  reproach  falls  upon  failure  to  grow  and 
outgrow.     The  important  question  is  how  much  of  crudity 
which  ought  to  have  "been  outgrown  has  survived  in  any 
system  of  religious  belief  and  practice.     There  is  an 
evolutionary  progress  in  the  Christian  religious  beliefs 
and  practices.     Christ  prescribed  no  forms;  he  only  set 
forth  great  and  spiritual  values.    All  religious  rites, 
in  outward  structure  and  in  some  degree  in  function  or 
meaning,  descended  from  early  cultus. 
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CliAPTER  V 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  ITEEDS  OF  MODEHI^T  im 

Psychological  problems  cah  be  recognized  in  most 
situations  involving  the  human  being.  All  around  us, 
in  home  life,  in  the  business  v/orld,  in  every  phase 
of  man's  relationship  v/ith  other  men,  v;e  see  certain 
patterns  of  behavior,  certain  reactions  to  environment 
and  other  activities  shaping  and  reshaping  life.  The 
psychologist  tries  to  understand  the  many  forces  which 
influence  human  reactions  and  attempts  to  help  man  over- 
come that  which  might  undermine  his  personality  and  find 
solutions  for  his  problems  so  that  a  higher  goal  in 
life  may  be  realized.  The  psychologist  desires  to  help 
people  develop  from  childhood  to  adulthood,  to  develop 
sound  mental,  emotional  and  social  interests.  Of  course 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  contact  a  person  when  the 
development  is  in  progress.  Very  often  the  psychologist 
is  presented  with  a  case  where  the  maladjustment  has 
progresses  to  a  considerable  degree.  A  maladjusted 
individual  needs  readjusting.  During  a  person's 
development  he  may  have  been  thwarted  to  such  an  extent 


that  normal  adjustment,  without  help  from  one  who 
understands  the  processes  of  mental  life,  is  impossible. 
Thus,  we  can  see  the  need  for  persons  who  are  themselves 
v/ell  adjusted  jro  help  those  who  are  less  fortunate.  If 
this  is  true,  what  part  may  religion  play  in  helping 
persons  to  become  better  integrated  as  fully  developed 
personalities?  V^Tiat  are  the  helps  which  religion  can 
offer  to  a  person  who  from  various  causes  may  suffer- 
from  decreased  efficiency  and  unhappiness  which  result, 
from  ^.growing  maladjustment  to  one's  surroundings? 

From  the  moment  a  new  born  baby  takes  his  first 
breath  until  one's  last  living  moment  in  this  world, 
adjustment  must  be  made  t<s  environment,  society  and  all 
forces  with  which  the  human  personality  comes  into 
contact.  The  response  a  person  makes  to  a  situation 
or  stimulus  can  be  good  or  bad  according  to  the 
direction  of  his  behavior.  That  is,  primitive  man  may 
have  responded  in  one  way  to  a  stimulus,  whereas,  modern 
man,  because  of  his  cultural  development,  may  respond 
in  another  way.  V/e  have  to  adapt  ourselves  to  our 
society  if  we  are  to  be  well  adjusted.  Through  learning 
we  have  acquired  habitual  ways  of  adapting  ourselves. 
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In  spite  of  our  habits  and  v/ays  of  life,  an  unhealth^r 
or  uncongenial  environment,  a  distressing  event,  or  a 
sense  of  inadequacy  may  upset  or  hinder  our  adjustment. 
Perhaps  a  misinterpretation  of  some  fact  or  misunderstand- 
ing of  some  situation  may  call  forth  a  response  which  is 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  our  responses.  It 
may  lead  to  conflict.  Perhaps  our  process  of  learning 
is  not  complete  and  we  are  not  ready  to  cope  with  some 
of  the  unforeseen  situations.  Some  individual  experiences 
in  our  life  may  have  resulted  in  modifications  of  our 
normal  patterns  of  response.  Ill  health  or  some  great 
sorrov/  may  suddenly  present  us  with  new  and  unfamiliar 
situations.  Above  all,  every  man  does  not  develop  along 
the  same  lines  or  receive  the  same  training  as  his 
neighbor. 

A  few  of  the  needs  met  by  a  sacramental  experience 
are:  1)  A  possible  control  of  attitudes  and  interests 
by  directing  a  way  of  life,  2)  a  renev;al  of  hope  and  faith 
in  human  and  spiritual  values  by  fellov/ship  with  God 
through  Christ,  3)  a  possible  control  over  human  behavior, 
and  4)  an  aid  in  the  search  for  truth  and  a  fortification 
to  meet  pain. 


We  find  ourselves  in  a  v/orld  where  no  two  persons 
are  alike.  Each  has  his  o'wn  individual  characteristics.  Our 
development  has  not  been  under  the  same  forces  of  control. 
Yet,  there  are  certain  standards  or  norms  we  all  recognize. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  religious  advisor  to  help  point 
out  the  tendencies  in  behavior  which,  in  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  are  harmful.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  re- 
place any  false  beliefs  which  have  been  conducive  to 
poor  adjustment.  The  values  mentioned  in  CHAPTER  I  all 
effect  man  as  a  v/hole.  His  psychical  pov/ers  must  be 
directed  toward  the  realization  of  the  higher  values. 
His  mental  abilities  must  be  developed  so  as  to  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  many  problems  met  when  one  seeks  to 
attain  these  values. 

A  healthy  religious  experience  may  help  the 
individual  to  meet  physical  pain  or  mental  anguish.  The 
person  who  gains.,  a  deep  faith  in  God    is  fortified 
so  he  is  better  able  to  meet  and  bear  physical  pain  and 
overcome  frustration  and  disappointment.  His  confidence 
must  be  centered  in  God.  Such  a  religious  faith  may  meet 
many  of  the  personal  and  spiritual  needs  of  men.  The 
sacraments  have  a  great  value  since  participation  in  them 
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may  be  a  way  to  find  strong  reinforcement  of  religious 
faith.  Most  of  the  more  serious  difficulties  of  the 
personal  life  come  from  the  weakening  and  devastating 
influence  of  fear,  ^'aith  is  the  antidote  for  fear. 

Another  of  the  spiritual  values  of  the  sacraments 
is  that  they  make  possible  a  feeling  of  fellowship.  There 
are  two  types  of  fellowship.  One,  the  fellowship  with 
God  through  Christ  v/hich  is  found  in  the  sacraments.  The 
other,  a  fellov/ship  with  each  other  in  Christ.  This,  too, 
must  be  realized  with  the  first  as  it  is  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Through  the  sacraments  it  is 
possible  to  realize  both  of  these  fellowships. 

Another  distinct  point  is  that  the  sacraments  may 
not  only  f=»ffect,  through  God's  Spirit,  a  community  of 
fellowship,  but  they  also  help  to  preserve  the  historical 
continuity  of  the  Christian  tradition.  The  Church  itself 
is  kept  in  close  contact  v:ith  its  very  beginning. 
Sacramental  v/orship  demands  education  and  training  in  its 
principles.  We  become  av/aj?e  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
something  new,  but  is  a  Christian  tradition. 
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A  further  val^ie  of  the  sacraments  is  that  they  afford 
some  visible  sign  or  symbol  which  may  help  man  to  realize 
the  abstract  principles  of  faith.  They  can  be  the  means 
through  which  man  can  realize  the  healing  power  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit* 

Personality  adjustment  can  be  furthered  by  a  dynajnic 
religious  experience*  Comfort  for  sorrow,  courage, 
inspiration  for  the  desperate,  integration  for  the  broken 
life  may  all  be  found  in  a  true  faith  in  God.  Of  course, 
religious  faith  itself  is  subject  to  breakdovms  just  as 
v;-ell  as  the  mind.  Religion  is  personal,  it  cannot  be  used 
impersonally  and  still  reorient  one's  life.  Vi/hen  no  help 
is  found  when  prayers  are  offered,  then  it  is  time  for 
serious  self-examination.  A  religion: which  is  not  based  on 
self  .  "--'confidence  in  God  will  not  direct  a  sound  control 
of  personality. 


CHAPTER  VT 

RELIGIOUS  S:'n.BOLISM 

There  is  an  important  feature  concerning  a  religious 
experience  v^hich  must  not  be  overlooked.  That  is  the 
symbol  which  helps  the  worsipper  to  direct  his  attention 
towards  his  goal.  A  symbol  is  that  physical  word,  pattern 
of  action  or  object  which  is  given  a  religious  meaning 
in  place  of  its  ordinary  meaning.  The  common  everyday 
meaning  is  replaced  by  a  specific  religious  meaning.  The 
material  used  as  a  part  of  a  concerted  worship  is  the 
liturgy  (e.g.  Nicene  Greed).  It  must  be  used 
ritualistically  to  be  the  liturgy. 

Unless  the  individual  redirects  his  full  attention 
towards  some  point  outside  of  the  self,  from  himself 
to  God,  there  can  be  no  religious  experience.  Emotional 
tension  will  not  be  released  and  he  cannot  make  an 
adequate  mental  adjustment  to  free  himself.  He  is  not 
'open'  to  3Jiy  strength  or  rebirth  of  life  which  results 
from  the  religious  experience. 

ITo  matter  what  the  extent  of  the  ritual  may  be 


the  psychological  motivation  interpreted  hy  the  individual 
as  a  religious  .-reaction  is  to  that  person  a  religious 
experience  if  it  is  a  stimulus  giving  the  person  a  way  of 
life.  Of  course  the  motivation  behind  the  act  will  also 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  a  religious  or  non- 
religious  experience.  V/hen  a  person  goes  beyond  himself 
to  ask  for  aid  from  a  god  it  is  a  religious  experience  if 
it  has  a  deep  underlying  value  for  his  life.  Today  we 
give  such  thoughts  and  such  practices  a  larger  meaning 
than  the  religious  practices  of  old. 

The  individual  must  be  conditioned  by  past  learning. 
He  must  have  an  attitude  tov/ard  the  object  if  he  is  to  make 
a  response  to  the  object  or  situation.  The  attitude  can 
lightly  or  heavily  emotionalized.  Hov/ever,  in  either 
case  it  must  be  an  attitude  to  a  specific  object.  There 
cannot  be  a  generalized  focal  point.  Of  course  when  the 
attitude  involves  a  feeling  of  pleasure  it  is  apt  to  be 
more  attractive  than  if  it  involves  a  distasteful  feeling. 
Other  motives  as  terror  or  dispair  may  be  quite  as 
powerful.  But  the  security  or  self-preservation  sought 
by  primitive  man  was  a  persistent  motive,  because  a  safe, 
complete  and  full  life  is  more  pleasing  than  one  based 


on  insecurity.  Primitive  man  had  to  belong  to  a  tribe  or 
clan.  It  was  the  only  means  of  security  in  his  world.  As 
a  clan  member  it  was  felt  that  they  were  all  alike.  Other 
clans,  even  though  of  the  same  race,  differed  from  one 
and  another.  That  is,  they  thought  that  they  did.  3sj?ly 
clans  were  thought  to  have  a  common  blood.  From  this 
belief  there  arose  many  of  the  blood  ceremonies.  These 
were  all  logical  to  primitive  man. 

The  offerings  made  to  a  deity  were  often  thought 

by  the  clan  to  be  identical  with  the  god.  S.  Angus  says, 

"  To  t>ie  .  an"cients  the  symbol  did  not  denote  the  thing 

symbolized;  it  was  in  some  mysterious  way  the  thing  itself 

without  metaphysical  distinctions  Symbols  were  neither 

vivid  mnemonics,  nor  pale  substitutes,  nor  mere  signs: 

they  were  something  in  their  own  right  and  they  did  some- 
1 

thing...."    ''Then  a  clan  made  a  sacrifice,  the  victim's 
blood,  thought  to  be  the  god's  since  he  v/as  identical  with 
the  god,  was  consumed  by  the  worshippers.  They  drank  the 
blood  of  the  sacrificed  animal  feeling  that  the  blood  was 

1.  Angus,  S.,  The  Religious  Quests  of  The  Graeco-Homan 
V/orld,  IT.Y.,  Scribner's,  1929,  p.  137. 


sacred  and  that  they  would  Feceive  the  power  that  the 
animal  symbolized.  The  psychical  change  they  may  have 
felt  was  a  religious  experience.  It  is  valid  according 
to  the  standards  of  their  society  and  time. 

V/hen  youth  reaches  manhood  he  must  join  his  blood 

relations  in  order  to  be  a  clan  member.  Usually  an 

initiation  took  place  during  which  the  blood  from  a 

clan  member  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 

youth's  blood.  He  was  then  considered  to  have  become  a 
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member  of  the  clan.    The  ceremony  not  only  helped  the 
youth  to  integrate  his  own  life,  but  it  also  strengthened 
the  life  of  the  clan.  It  was  a  valid  religious  experience 
to  them  as  the  Christian  sacrament  of  Baptism  to  the 
Christian.  Here  again  an  initiation  takes  place  which 
not  only  strengthens  the  individual,  but  the  Church 
and  society  benefits  as  v/ell. 

A  religious  ceremony  such  as  baptism  and  the 
blood  initiations  must  be  entered  into  by  the  subject 
consciously.  He  must  desire  to  become  a  member.  This 

2.  Jevons,  F.  B.,  Introduction  to  The  History  of  Religion 
Cambridge,  University  Press,  1910,  p.  103. 


desire  usually  is  incited  by  environmental  conditioning. 
From  early  childhood,  as  a  rule,  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming a  member  is  instilled  into  the  youth.  Since  he 
wishes  identification  v/ith  his  immediate  societj^  there 
is  a  social  motivation.  Of  course  a  person  can  go  through 
such  a  ceremony  and  sense  no  personal  participation 
v/hatsoever.  Such  a  ceremony  is  not  valid.  There  v/ill 
be  no  religious  experience  unless  he  consciously  desires 
to  become  a  member  and  experiences  a  change. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  man  gets 
from  life  approximately  what  he  puts  into  life.  The 
sincerity  of  belief  and  desire  during  a  sacrifice  will  be 
mirrored  in  the  response  he  receives.  He  must  have  faith 
for  the  future  and  it  should  include  a  faith  in  his 
clan  as  well  as  in  his  god.  The  act  must  be  such  that  he 
has  no  regrets  and  v/ill  have  no  regrets  in  the  future 
for  having  taken  part  in  the  ceremony. 

Ancient  man  did  not  feel  that  the  various 
symbols  v/ere  signs  or  symbols  of  gods  or  spirits.  To 
him  the  symbol  contained  the  essence  of -a  god  or  some 
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spirit.  The  symbol  contained  pov/er  —  the  power  of  that 
god  or  spirit.  It  v/as  not  cn  artificial  representation, 
but  the  actual  manifestation  of  power.  Thus,  the 
relation  of  the  sacred  object  to  the  ancient  mind  was 
more  than  just  a  symbolic  representation. 

Symbols  are  used  today  as  a  means  of  directing 
man's  v/orship.  In  these  forms  of  worship  v/hich  have 
preserved  something  of  the  earlier  and  more  primitive 
conception  of  the  religious  s^^mbol,  the  symbolic  rite 
is  felt  to  effect  some  vital  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
individual  v/ho  participates.  This  belief  is  primitive  and 
in  the  B^.oi:,-e'ststiTt:' "'communions  of  Christianity  has  given 
place  to  the  belief  that  the  rite  is  not  in  5Jid  through 
itself  (ex  opere  operate)  effective,  but  is  the  outward 
sign  or  symbol  of  a  spiritual  change  wrought    ±r\  the 
individual  through  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

The  rite  of  baptism  is  not  itself  potent  to  give 
new  life  to  the  individual,  but  it  is  symbolic  of  the 
fact  that  the  human  being  baptized  has  undergone  a  trans- 
formation —  a  change  in  spiritual  nature  which  may  bw 
recognized  as  a  new  birth.  Briefly,  the  nature  of  this 


change  in  the  individual  which  is  so  vital  and  thorough 
going  that  it  has  been  called  a  "new  Birth"  is  a  change 
in  values,  attitudes,  ideals  and  concerted  belief  for 
a  Christian  way  of  life.  Thus,  he  becomes  a  ."nev/" 
individual.  The  symbol  is  as  significant  as  the  reality 
v/hich  it  represents. 


CliAPTER  VII 


DISCIPLniMT  VALUE  OF  SACRAI'iENTS 

It  is  necessaiTy  that  the  individual  be  trained 
in  the  meaning  of  the  sacraments  of  his  church  if  he  is 
to  receive  substantial  help  in  worship  from  the 
sacraments.  Without  this  training  there  is  constant 
danger  that  the  sacraments  will  be  observed  mechanically 
(effective  in  themselves)  and  with  lingering  notions. of 
magical  effectiveness.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  there  be  a  definite  religious  educational 
program  for  children  and  also  for  new  members  of  the 
Church.  All  persons  need  training  in  worship.  The  need 
for  this  training,  however,  is  especially  imperative  in 
those  religious  communions  which  employ  the  use  of  symbols 
and  rites  in  their  worship  services.  One  cannot  expect 
to  have  a  Christian  religious  experience  if  he  knows 
nothing  about  Christianity  and  its  principles. 

However,  one  must  go  beyond  this  point.  He  must 
not  only  have  a  trained  mind,  but  he  must  also  exert  some 
control  over  mental  processes.  To  control  the  mind  I  don't 
intend  to  me-an  the  type  of  control  the  Yogi  worshipper 
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practices,  but  it  is  possible  for  one  to  direct  his 
thoughts.  The  effectiveness  of  the  sacraments  lies  in 
the  ability  of  the  v/orshipper  to  hold  his  attention 
upon  those  great  truths  for  which  the  sacramental  rite 
stands  as  a  symbolic  sign  or  expression.  This  holding 
of  the  attention  in  worship  means  training  and  discipline. 
Since  religious  experience  like  all  other  experiences 
involves  conscious  mental  processes  it  is  vitally 
necessary,  if  one  wishes  a  true  experience,  that  the  mind 
be  directed  towards  the  higher  goal. 

It  is  necessary  that  one  be  frank  with  himself. 
Emotion  will  tend  to  col^r  one's  mind,  but  there  is  a 
point  of  frankness  that  one  must  come  to  with  himself 
before  the  crux  of  an  experience  is  realized.  I  think 
if  one  maintains  the  attitude  that  God  knows  all,  then 
he  will  be  less  apt  to  attempt  to  deceive  God  as  well  as 
himself.  There  may  be  an  unfavorable  psychological 
reaction  when  anything  is  repressed.  Mental  disturbances  -•. 
and  excess  emotion  will  hinder  the  clearness  of  thought. 
It  v;ill  weaken  the  person  so  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  exert  control.  Honesty  at  all  times  before  God  and  one's 
own  conscience  is  basic  to  mental  health  and  integraty. 


In  "the  Collect  at  the  beginning  of  the  Service  of  Holy 

Coinmunion  wecread:  "Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts 

are  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from  v/hom  no  secrets 
1 

are  hid  "    Plonesty,  when  before  God,  is  demanded 

of  those  who  are  about  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 

The  body,  too,  is  effected  by  such  mental 

disturbances  and  may  become  an  obstacle.  However,  if 

one  is  able  to  discipline  one's  psychical  abilities  such 

obstacles  will  be  bridged.  Swami  Akhilinanda  said  that  ■ 

fBll  control  of  the  mind  means  full  eontrol  over  the 
2 

laws  of  nature.    This,  I  believe, is  going  to  far.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  an  adjustment  to  the  laws  of 
nature  can  be  made  if  one  is  able  to  control  his 
emotional  reactions,    7.Tien  one's  emotions  are  not  under 
his  control,  his  behavior,  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
controlled emotions,  may  not  be  such  that  it  will  meet 
the  purpose  demanding  reaction.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  emotions  be  under  control,  then  the  person 
is  better  able  to  direct  his  energies  in  the  direction 
which  may  result  in  adjustment.  Emotional  reactions 

1,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Ibid,,  p,  61. 

2m  Quoted  from  an  address  given  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology  in  the  Pastoral  Psychology  Class, 
1942. 


may  be  directed  Idj  a  distorted  view  of  the  situation,  thus 
putting  emphasis  in  the  v;rong  place,  at  the  wrong  time 
and  not  making  an  adequate  adjustment* 

Of  course  there  will  always  be  certain  aspects, 
such  as  the  unconscious,  outside  of  the  reach  of  man 
and  his  will  pov;er.  By  control,  I  mean,  to  have  the 
normal  human  insight  into  the  depths  of  the  mind  that 
are  within  reach  of  man.  Such  insight  will  enable  man  to 
have  a  clearer  insight  into  the  laws  of  nature,  to 
understand  what  motives  are  stimulating  thoughts  and 
actions,  even  though  he  cannot  exert  actual  control  over 
all  mental  processes.  The  fact  that  insight  is  possible 
does  in  a  wa-y  point  to  control  in  that  it  enables  man 
to  make  a  more  suitable  adjustment  both  mental  and 
physical. 

An  objective  study  and  training  of  mental 
processes  v;ill  not  suffice,  A  subjective  approach  is 
necessary.  Unless  the  deeper  underlying  motives  are 
probed  into  the  insight  will  be  incomplete.  One  must  take 
into  consideration  his  ovm  feelings.  He  must  not  reject 
the  rites  of  v/orship  v/ithout  a  fair  trial  but  should  put 
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it  to  the  test  of  experience.  One  may  become  aware  of 
the  motives,  what  next?  In  all  religious  practices  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  goal  of  high  value,  to  the  person, 
which  can  become  the  focal  point.  7/ith  all  of  man's 
resources  centered  on  a  high  ideal  (  the  way  of  life 
lived  by  Christ)  the  human  mind  is  very  apt  to  reveal 
itself  to  the  subject.  Emotional  tensions  v/ill  be 
released,  and  a  deeper  insight  is  made  possible.  This 
increases  control  of  emotional  responses.  Instead  of 
being  subjected  to  the  emotional  urges,  man  can  become 
master. 

The  Yogi  attempts  to  segregate  the  mind  from 
the  nerves.  Thus,  he  feels  that  the  weakness  of  the 
nerves  during  stress,  weakness  caused  by  tension  of  the 
mind,  will  not  cause  the  mind  to  suffer  with  them.  I  feel 
that  the  Yogi's  attempt  to  relax  the  body  is  valuable.  He 
does  this  by  assuming  an  erect  sitting  position  and 
maintaining  this  'quiet'  period  for  two  or  three  hours. 
However,  the  same  effect,  I  believe,  can  be  obtained 
through  attendance  at  a  service  of  worship.  If  the 
worshipper  is  sincere  in  his  belief  and  his  desires 


his    overcoming  of  fear  and  other  tensions  through 
grov^ing  faith  and  confidence  will  be  conductive  to 
relaxation.  There  is  no  need  for  him  to  torture  his 
body  In  order  to  relax.  The  Yogi  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
next  step  is  to  focus  the  mind  on  one  aspect  of  God.  Thus 
one  becomes  absorbed  in  his  thoughts.  In  the  Christian 
faith  one  should  look  to  God.  "-Vith  God  as  the  focal 
point  he  should  attempt  to  integrate  his  v/hole  life  with 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  v/ill  of  God.  By  doing  this 
his  own  troubles  begin  to  lose  their  force  and  terrifying 
effects.  Also  he  should  not  take  just  one  aspect  of  God 
as  a  focal  point,  but  he  should  take  God  as  a  whole 
and  all  that  God  symbolizes.  I.Ian,  through  a  religious 
experience,  aims  to  integrate  his  whole  life,  therefore, 
he  should  be  concerned  with  the  entire  meaning  of  God. 

If  man  could  control  his  ovm  life,  his  mind, 
his  body  anfl  environment  by  some  physical  or  psychical 
power  there  would  be  no  cause  for  disintegration.  Today 
with  his  pov;ers  as  a  scientist,  research  bacteriologist 
and  phyician,  he  is  still  the  victim  of  the  common 
cold.  He  is  v;eal^.  God  recognizes  this  weakness,  but 


in  spite  of  it  he  loves  all  mankind.  Man  knows  he  is 
weak  and  through  the  recognition  and  experience  of  this 
inadequacy  he  appeals  to  the  highest  known  pov^er.  He  is 
drawn  to  religion  by  the  consciousness  of  his  weakness. 
He  is  conscious  that  he  should  do  right,  bn.t  his 
conscience  does  not  tell  him  what  to  do.  Only  through 
an  intelligent  seeking  after  God  and  a  firm  resolve  to 
know  and  do  God's  will  will  afford  him  adequate  light 
and  direction.  In  agony  and  distress  of  mind  and  spirit 
man  echoes  Christ's  cry,  "My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?"  Because  of  a  hunger  after  vision,  unity, 
and  divine  guidance,  he  is  motivated  towards  the 
highest  goal.  Then,  like  the  prophets  he  gains 
for sight  as  a  result  of  his  insight  gained  when  in  the 
presence  of  God.  The  religious  experience  of  the  Christian 
is  an  earnest  way  of  denoting  and  disciplining  oneself 
to  follov;  the  will  of  God. 


CHAPTSR  VIII 


TH3RAPEUTIC  VALUES  OF  SACRAl^TTS 

I  have  suggested  that  through  religious  experience 
man  has  been  able  to  cure  many  psychical  ills.  In  magic 
modes  of  healing  were  also  used.  Of  course  much  of  the 
curing  pov/er  depends  upon  the  power  of  suggestion.  We 
may  well  maintain  that  if  such  an  experience  will  cure 
a  sick  soul  it  is  valid.  The  savage  mother  was  not  only 
helping  her  child  as  she  forced  him  under  the  v;ater  of 
the  sacred  stream,  but  she  was  also  curing  her  own  sickness 
of  mind.  The  Christian  mother  is  not  only  infusing  her 
child  with  the  strength  of  Christ  as  she  kneals  at  the 
altar,  but  gains  strength  also  fer  her  own  weakness. 

The  idea  of  a  cure  can  be  traced  from  the  earliest 
ages  up  to  the  present.  Behind  this  idea  is  the  belief 
that  a  cure  is  possible.  Primitive  medical  men  made  use 
of  this.  The  modem  doctor,  too,  uses  the  pov/er  of 
suggestion. 

Primitive  man  was  willing  to  accept  the  belief 
that  certain  amulets  (  from  the  Latin  word  'amuletum', 


derived  from  •  amoliri',  to  avert  or  re|iel)  would  protect 
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him  or  act  as  a  prophylactic.    They  played  an  important 
role  in  the  early  forms  of  magic.  They  directed  many  an 
experience  which  helped  man  to  live  a  full  life.  According 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Bihlica,  Vol.  IV,  the  use  of  magical 
methods  v/ere  prevalent  among  the  Babylonians.  It  was 
their  only  way  of  seeking  deliverance  from  disease.  We 
even  find  the  Assyrians  inscribing  magic  v/ords  on  the 
walls  of  sick  rooms.  There  must  have  been  some  cures  of 
ailments  which  had  a  psychical  cause,  especially,  functional 
diseases. 

Dr.  Samuel  McComb  remarks,  "that  the  efficacy  of 
the  amulets  and  charms  of  savages  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  they  are  symbols  of  an  inner  mental  state,  the  objects 
to  which  the  desire  or  yearning  could  attach  itself  —  in 
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a  word,  they  are  auto-suggestion,  done  in  wood  and  stone." 

Professor  Hugo  Ilunsterberg  has  said,  "that  the  less 

a  patient  knows  about  the  np^ture  of  suggestion,  the  more 
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benefit  he  is  likely  to  experience  therefrom." 

1.  Lawrence,  R.M. ,  Primitive  Psycho- Therapy  and  Q.uacker:/-, 
N.Y.,  Houghton  Mifflin, 1910,  p.  3. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  16, 

3.  Ibid,,  p,  16, 


This  has  been  true  not  only  in  the  primitive  rites 
hut  in  the  Christian  rites  as  7/ell.     If  the  worshii)per 
stopped  and  looked  at  the  rite  critically  the  benefits 
received  from  the  rite  vyould  he  greatly  diminished  and 
perhaps  made  impossible.    Also  how  true  it  is  that  the 
leader  in  a  service  should  understand  the  underlying 
motives  of  the  vror shipper '  s  reactions  and  be  able  to 
interpret  them  so  he  can  more  easily  direct  the  worship 
to  a  higher  goal. 

In  the  Bible  we  find  accounts  of  Christ  telling 
persons  to  speak  certain  words  and  they  will  be  healed. 
The  Christian  Scientists  have  recognized  the  possibility 
of  curing  ills  through  religious  faith.    However,  they  do 
go  too  far  when  they  attempt  to  cure  organic  ills  as  v;ell 
as  functional  ills. 

Mental  therapeutics  were  used  by  the  primitive  man 

and  the  modern  Christian  uses  them.     In  fact  they  are 

found  at  all  levels  of  mankind.     The  "idea  of  a  cure"  for 

worry,   insecurity,   sorrov/  and  other  mental  ills,  "formed 
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in  the  mind  reacts  favorably  on  the  body  functions." 

Man  can,  therefore,  be  said  to  yield  to  suggestion.  Since 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  53. 


the  rewards  from  magic  and  religion  are  psychical  this  is 
not  too  hard  to  undrrsta.nd.     The  rites  of  magic  suggested 
something  to  ma-n.     The  rites  of  religion,  too,  have  the 
power  of  suggestion.     This  "becomes  a  religious  experience 
if  the  cure  is  divine  "belief. 

Fears  beset  every  person  at  one  time  or  another.  How 
could  the  frightened  person  overcome  his  fea,r?     One  way 
open  to  the  faithful  Christian  is  through  the  sacraments. 
When  in  the  presence  of  God  vrhy  does  he  cease  to  "be  afraid? 
If  one  has  faith  in  God,  he  can  through  sincere  prayer 
gain  courage  and  equanimity.     A  further  answer  to  the 
above  question  might  be  found  in  the  next  question  I'm 
going  to  ask.     ""Tiy  does  a  little  child,   screaming  and 
trembling  with  fright,  run  to  his  parents  and  throw  his 
arms  around  them  or  cling  to  their  hand  and  then  cease  to 
be  afraid?    Just  as  the  little  chick  seeks  the  safety 
under  the  hen's  wing  and  ceases  to  be  frightened  by  the 
hen  hawk  flying  overhead.     They  acquire  v/hat  might  be  caviled 
mental  peace. 

Like  the  frightened  child  or  chick,  the  anxious 
worshipper,  having  faith  in  God,   ca.n  in  His  presence, 


through  a  feeling  of  confidence,  control  his  fears. 
Confidence  in  God  ca,n  "bring  to  one  a  peace  of  mind  which 
will  help  him  to  transcent  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
his  life.     This  sense  of  fa^ith  in  a  higher  goodness  and 
trust  in  a  heavenly  Father  is  of  immeasurable  value  in 
attained  grace  and  gives  one  courage.     The  sacraments 
symbolize  the  Fatherhood  which  is  so  vital  to  man  when  he 
needs  someone  to  confide  in  during  moments  of  stress. 
They  stimulate  a  feeling  that  someone  cares  for  us  and 
this  often  helps  when  facing  problems.     Too,  a  feeling 
that  someone  is  by  our  side  is  sjnnbolized  by  the  sacraments. 
The  nearness  of  Christ  which  the  v^orshipper  senses  during 
the  service  of  Holy  Communion  renev/s  his  faith  and  belief 
that  he  is  not  alone  facing  his  problems,  but  that  Christ 
is  ever  present. 

The  faithful  believer  will  find  his  fears  quited  in 
the  presence  of  God.    He  can  then  efficiently  face  his 
problems.     He  can  calmly  and  courageously  do  that  which 
seems  im, ossible  when  he  was  mastered  by  his  emotions. 
This  is  a  true  religious  experience  when  God  is  the  source 
of  dependence.     The  sacraments  pre  a  means  to  such  an 

experience.  Through  the  sacra.ments  God's  Holy  Spirit  makes 
itself  known  and  helps  to  quiet  fears  and  lessen  tension. 
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Anger  is  another  emotional  problem.     Instea.d  of 
running  from  the  agressor,  3.  person  may  turn  in  anger  and 
strike  out  at  his  opponent.     Anger  will  often  weaken  one's 
ability  to  make  the  right  adjustive  responses  to  a 
situation.     Thus,   it  vdll  in  that  sense  he  an  unhealthy 
harrier  to  a  well  integrated  per sona-lity .     However,  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  arouse  an  aggressive  attitude  which 
may  incite  a.  person  to  reach  for  a  higher  goal.     It  rmy 
stimulate  latent  action  which  may  lead  to  better  adjustment 

^iVhen  anger  becomes  so  intensified  that  it  blinds  a 
person's  perspective  and  arouse  antisocial  tendencies  then 
it  weakens  the  possibility  of  ma-king  an  p.djustment.  "''Tien 
a  person  in  this  state  of  mind  loses  control  and  becomes 
B  menace  to  society;  v/hen  anger  has  overcome  reason,  then 
with  a  more  narrow  view  of  the  situation  it  is  impossible 
to  make  or  control  any  response  other  tha.n  physical  force. 

However,   if  a  person  anticipates  an  outcome  and 
someone  else,  or  even  some  material  object,  challenges 
him  by  inciting  a  fighting  spirit,  then  the  response 
may  be  of  value.     The  intensity  of  the  anger  is  not  such 
that  it  will  weaken  and  overcome  all  sense  of  reason,  but 
it  acts  as  a.  stimulation  tov;ards  the  anticipated  goal. 
The  person  does  not  lose  control,  but  rather  exerts 


himself  with  determination  to  make  the  accepted  and 
anticipated  response. 

As  S.M.  Ligon  says,  "an  examination  of  the  causes 

of  these  losses  of  temper  v/ill  usually  reveal  a  narrow 
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view  of  the  situation."      It  is  possible  to  stop  and 
consider  the  other  man's  point  of  view  when  in  the 
presence  of  God.  After  all,  there  are  two  sides  to  all 
arguments.  l,Vhen  man  can  see  how  pathetically  small  his 
troubles  are  in  comparison  to  the  task  God  has,  the 
importance  of  his  troubles  loses  force.  Man  finds 
he  is  no  longer  angry.  This  is  a  valid  religious 
experience. 

There  is  a  third  consideration.  There  is  need  for 
humility  gained  when  in  the  presence  of  God.  How  often 
is  the  case,  that  when  man  is  given  a  little  task  to  do 
he  may  swell  up  with  authority  as  though  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  universe  was  resting  upon  his  • 
shoulders.  He  becomes  all- important.  In  the  presence 
of  God  during  participation  in  the  service  of  Holy 
Communion  the  faithful  v/orshipper  sees  his  task  in 

S.Ligon,  E,M. ,The  Psychology  of  Christian  Personality, 
.  ,I.Iacmillan,  1935,  p. 185. 


truer  perspective  tumble  from  the  heights  of  universal 
importance  down  to  a  proper  place  in  modest  relation 
to  other  tasks.  This  reorientation  is  most  important 
if  man  is  to  be  an  integrated  v/hole.  This,  too,  is  a 
religious  experience.  Thus,  the  troubled,  emotionalized, 
short-sighted  mind  can  find  peace  and  strength  and  in- 
sight by  casting  off  the  pseudo-cloaJk:  of  importance  in 
the  presence  of  God.    V.Tien  a  persor  thinks  that  he  and 
his  v/ork  are  very  insignificant  he  needs  a  renev/al  of 
faith  in  mankind  —  a  faith  in  himself.  If  he  can  be 
made  aware  of  God's  faith  and  love  of  man,  then  he  is 
apt  to  gain  a  deeper  respect  for  man's  place  and  man's 
work  in  the  v/orld.  He  will  realize  that  every  task,  no 
matter  hov/  small  it  may  be,  is  important  in  the  eyes  of 
God  if  the  task  is  one  of  high  value  or  leads  to  a  higher 
value.  Any  tension  or  conflict  that  disrupts  the  normal 
functions  of  the  mind  is  an  illness  v/hich  must  be  cured 
if  tlie  v/hole  personality  is  tc  be  integi*ated.  A  great  many 
people  condition  themselves  to  mental  ills  ty  compensation 
etc.  Tliese  ills  ney  be  repressed,  but  sooner  or  later 
the  person  will  pay  the  price.  A  sick  mind  can  influence 
the  whole  body  or  any  of  its  working  parts.  Functional 


illnesses,  resulting  from  some  mental  disturbance,  can 
only  be  treated  at  their  source  —  the  mind.  If  ignored, 
a  mental  ill,  like  organic  ills,  v/ill  cause  further 
complications.  Itental  ills  should  be  attended  to  Just  as 
one  would  attend  to  some  physical  ill.  A  sorrov;  is  an 
ill.  Anger  and  fear  are  ills.  They  are  contagious  forces 
spreading  the    disease  to  other  parts  of  the  sick 
person.  Many  of  these  ills  can  find  a  cure  in  religion 
if  one  is  wise  enough  to  use  the  rresources  of  religion. 

Loneliness,  sorrov;-,  fear,  anger,  despair,  guilt  and 
even  mental  frustration  may  be  a  cause  for  some 
physical  ailment o  Veiy  often  functional  ills  will  cause 
organic  complications.  As  long  as  the  individual  is 
unable  to  make  a  mental  adjustment  the  ill  will  remain. 
The  sacraments  may  be  a  means  for  releaving  such  tension 
by  suggestion.  There  might  be  cases  in  which  they  are 
the  only  means.  An  individual  may  build  up  a  barrier  to 
all  suggestions  except  those  of  a  religious  nature. 
Suggestions  may  come  from  all  directions,  but  a  person 
only  follows  that  suggestion  in  which  he  has  faith  or 
faith  in  the  person  offering  the  suggestion.  The 
sacraments  are  based  upon  faith,  faith  in  God  and  God's 


faith  in  us.  Therefore,  they  often  can  "cure"  that  which 
is  beyond  man's  ability. 


IX 

COIJGLUSIONS 


1.  Religion  is  necessary  for  the  conservation  of 
vla.ues.     It  is  a  means  through  v/hich  values  may  "be  directed 
towards  a  higher  purryose  and  also  encouraged  to  grow. 
Religion  may  bring  about  new  values  and  it  may  also  encourage 
an  individual  to  give  up  values  which  have  little  worth. 

2.  Values  may  be  conserved  through  religious  rites# 
The  rite  depends  upon  the  belief  of  the  devotee.  Magic 
and  religion  developed  as  separate  ways  of  life,  but 
became  interwoven.     Traces  of  ma.gic  may  be  found  in  some 
religious  rites  practiced  today.    As  man  developed  to  a. 
higher  level  of  culture,  his  religious  rites  also  developed 
so  as  to  meet  man's  needs. 

3.  The  sacraments  as  religious  rites,  developed  from 
two  sources,  1.  sacred  objects  and  2.  sacrifice.     They  are 
sacred  because  they  have  a  different  meaning  from  their 
ordinary  use  in  the  belief  of  the  devotee.     They  are  con- 
secrated for  a  special  purpose.    A  continuation  of  primitive 
rites  can  be  traced  in  the  Christian  sacraments.  The 
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Christian  development  of  the  sacraments  is  "based  on  the 
desire  of  the  Church  to  meet  the  needs  of  man.     The  need  foi 
sacramental  direction  for  integration  of  a  personality  as 
a  whole  can  be  seen  as  a  dynamic  necessity  throughout  its 
growth.     This  need  developed  from  the  needs  of  primitive  mar 
which  were  met  "by  his  early  rites. 


4.  There  are  two  views  concerning  the  sacraments. 

The  Roman  Catholic  interpretation  is  that  the  sacraments 
effect  s.  change  in  the  nature  of  man.     The  Protestant  view 
is  thn.t  the  sacraments  are  a  sign  or  symbol  of  a  spiritual 
change  wrought  in  the  individual,  and  the  agendy  of  this 
change  is  God's  Holy  Spirit. 


5.  Symbolism  is  often  necessary  if  a  worshipper  is 
fully  to  appreciate  abstract  religious  principles. 
Symbolism  depends  upon  past  conditioning.     It  is  a  means 
of  suggestion  of  recalling  past  learning.     It  is  also  a 
means  of  expression.     The  symbol  is  as  significant  as  the 
reality  v/hich  it  represents.     The  belief  in  the  sacraments 
depends  upon  attitude  of  the  devotee  toward  the  symbols. 


6,  Man  must  tako  an  active  pa.rticipat ion  in  religious 
rites  if  he  is  to  receive  any  iDenefits.    An  active  partic- 
ipation has  rev/ard  if  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  self 
discipline.     To  ta2<e  part  in  a  religious  service  it  is 
necessary  that  he  lea,rn  the  ceremony  and  the  continuity  of 
history  behind  the  worship.     One  must  offer  himself  as  a 
reasonable  sacrifice  if  he  desires  to  receive  the  Grace 

of  God  through  the  sacrajnents. 

7.  Through  suggestion  it  is  possible  to  direct  a. 
psychical  dure  for  functional  illnesses.     Ills  caused 
by  fears,  worries,  guilt  and  sorrow  may  often  be  helped 
through  a  sincere  religious  worship.     Idany  organic  ills 
may  be  indirectly  due  to  some  mental  maladjustment  which 
sacramental  worship  may  help.     A  healthy  religious 
experience  ma.y  help  the  individual  to  meet  physical  pain 
and  overcome  frustration. 
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